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less treatment, or injudicious selection, or ignorance, or neglect of the 
primal laws common to all Sculpture, and that the result has been not 
legitimate Sculpture, but the transfer of a picture to marble, and this 
will never do. 

It was natural that the abuse of Religious Art in 'the Middle Ages 
should lead to a reaction. This reaction had reached its ultimatum in 
the defaced, denuded parish churches, the wretched formal white- 
washed Dissenting Chapels, which people were pleased to call a return 
to primitive Apostolic simplicity, whereas it was only Puritanical intole- 
rance, tasteless incapacity, poverty of means or of mind. Now the 
pendulum swings back again ;— we must only be careful that the 
impulse given does not send it too far in the contrary direction. 

Music, Painting, Sculpture,— if these are a means of lifting up the 
heart to God, it is a proof that he intends us to use such means. The 
abuse of such means to purposes which enslave the intellect or misdirect 
the feelings, only proves that like all the best gifts of God, these too are 
liable to abuse. Rowland Hill (he of the Chapel, not of the Post Office) 
used to say, that he saw no reason why the Devil should have the 
monopoly of the best tunes, and in the same manner I see no reason why 
in these days Sculpture should be held fit for secular purposes alone. 
" It is not," says Candor, in one of those wise and eloquent passages 
which so often occur in his pages — " It is not because God is delighted 
with hymns and instruments of music, or prefers bass to tenor, or tenor 
to bass, or Handel to Giles Holloway, that nations throng to celebrate in 
their churches his power and his beneficence. It is not that Inigo Jones 
or Christopher Wren could erect to him a habitation more worthy of his 
presence than the humblest cottage on the loneliest moor : — it is that the 
best feelings, the highest faculties, the greatest wealth, should be dis- 
played and exercised in the patrimonial palace of every family united : — 
for such are churches both to the rich and poor." 

I was about to venture on a few words relative to the selection of Re- 
ligious and Poetical subjects which have been, or may be adapted to 
Sculptural treatment, and are fitted for the present state of feeling and 
opinion ; but this demands so much consideration, and would lead us so 
far, that it must be postponed to a future occasion. 



FINE-ART GOSSIP. 
A correspondent writing from Boston, expresses much admiration of 
a group modelled by Brackett, which he calls "The Wreck." It repre- 
sents a mother and child who have been washed upon the rocks by a 
wave. Both are dead. The mother clasps the child with one arm 
closely to her bosom, while the other arm is thrown backward in such a 
way as to give an opportunity for a fine display of anatomical know- 
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ledge. It is stated that the artist has received an order to execute it in 
marble. We shall be pleased to see it, although we doubt whether the 
subject is one which falls legitimately within the province of sculpture. 
The Dusseldorf Gallery has been re-arranged and seven- 
teen new pictures added. Some of the works which were hung out of 
sight have now been placed within view of the visitor. Among these 
we notice, with pleasure, the large architectural piece by Pulian, which 
will well repay the close inspection of it, which is now made possible. 
The additions are chiefly landscapes. Of the compositions in figure we 
were much pleased with "Henry VIII. and Anne Soleyn," by Leutze, 
which, although not so remarkable in point of expression as several of his 
other works, is extremely agreeable in color and the clearness and bril- 
liancy of its effect of light. The monarch sits upon a raised platform in 
an oriel window, the lady being at his feet. The light streams in a 
broad mass upon the figures, throwing the colors of the armorial designs 
in the stained glass upon the wainscoting beyond. 

We have been much gratified by the opportunity of inspecting 

five paintings lately sent hither by Mr. J. W. Glass, who is now in 
England. They show a marked improvement in that gentleman's style, 
particularly in handling and in clearness and purity of color. The 
largest of them represents a ferry-landing, at which Charles I., Queen 
Henrietta Maria, and Prince Rupert arc waiting, attended by a troop of 
horse. A Dragoon in advance is making signs to the ferry-boat, which 
is seen in the distance. This is a bright, clear, open picture, very 
pleasant in tone, and showing both good drawing and composition. It 
is probably the duplicate of a work by Mr. Glass in the present exhibi- 
tion of the Royal Academy, which we observe is noticed and praised in 
the Art-Journal, and is there called "A Royal Parly at a Ferry.' 1 '' 
Another of these pictures is a representation of one of Cromwell's Iron- 
sides reading the bible beneath a monastic ruin, while his horse is 
tethered near by. This the artist names "A Neiv Pilgrim at an Old 
Shrine.'" Of the other pictures, one is called "A Free Companion," being 
a cavalier drinking in a cellar; another, U A Day Dream," a young lady 
seated, with her head leaning upon her hand, and a pleasing piece in 
expression and color; and the third, "The Secret Discovered," in which a 
maiden is seen gazing upon a miniature which rests upon the book she 
pretends to be reading, while the father, a stern old cavalier, is entering 
her bower and discovering her occupation. 



